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LIABILITIES OF REFORM. 


Rerorm is an unwelcome, perilous task. It is pruning the 
tree, or grafting upon it new branches ; and we must take care 
lest we kill or cripple the old stock. An age of reform calls 
for the most wakeful supervision, and the most cautious guid- 
ance. It isa process of moral fermentation which throws the 
entire mass of society into deep and often fearful commotion. 
It is a voyage of discovery, and requires an accurate compass, 
a strong hand at the helm, and a keen, steady eye to look out 
for rocks and quicksands. 

But reform must come. The proof of its necessity lies on 
the face of the whole world. It is the very genius, the grand 
aim of Christianity; and to deny it would be to contradict 
every page of the Bible. God raised up prophets, and sent 
his own Son from heaven, and commissioned apostles, and 
instituted the church, and furnished her with the complete 
panoply of his revealed truth, and promised Spirit, on purpose 
to reclaim a world lying in wickedness from its errors and sins. 
Here is the object of all the instrumentalities employed or 
appointed for the recovery of mankind from the ruins of the 
fall ; and to question the necessity of reform, or clog the wheels 
of its appropriate machinery, is to resist the characteristic spirit 
of our religion, and thwart the leading design of providence and 
grace. Reform, understood in its best and broadest sense, is 
the chief work of the church. 

But how is this work to be done? Are we to employ no 
methods, no instrumentalities for which an exact pattern or 
parallel cannot be found in the example of Christ or his apos- 


tles? Because they preached extempore, shall we call the use 
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of notes in the pulpit an unwarrantable innovation? Because 
the first preachers of the gospel went through no _ professional 
training of the intellect for their sacred work, sha!l we denounce 
an educated ministry as a mere human device? Because they 
had no specific organization for the spread of the gospel, shall 
we disband all our missionary boards and societies? Because 
they at first had no temples of their own, shall we build no 
more churches for ourselves, but demolish those we already 
have ? 

Such reasoning you may utterly discard, yet still object to 
the evils inseparable from all other modes and means of reform 
than those of God’s specific appointment. And what are these 
modes and means? ‘The church and civil government? We 
doubt whether you can find any agents of reform that have been 
perverted to purposes equally mischievous ; for the world is at 
this moment full of the evils they have directly or indirectly 
occasioned. Not that such was the design, or such the legiti- 
mate results of either; but bad or misguided men have made 
them subservient to the worst ends. Well does a gifted writer* 
say, “if it has come to this, that nothing is to be approved as 
a practical principle, which can be abused, that every thing is 
to be rejected out of which evil can possibly be distilled, we 
may as well rest at once, and henceforth neither eat, nor drink, 
nor sleep.” 

It is not our province to vindicate the general objects, prin- 
ciples and measures of reform now before the public; but all 
the benevolent enterprises of the age have a deep common 
interest in the subject, and must either prevent or meet, sooner 
or later, the objections secretly felt, if not openly urged, by 
good men against such movements. If the aim is merely to 
correct their abuses, we pledge our hearty assent and coopera- 
tion; but if the purpose be to demolish the entire machinery of 
benevolence and reform now in operation among us, and throw 
us back, fettered and manacled, upon ecclesiastical organizations, 
which desire mainly the privilege of neglecting all such objects 
without reproach, we must enter our solemn protest. 

Let not the sole point in dispute be mistaken. We are 
pretty well agreed, it is said, about “ what is to be done,” and 
differ only in regard to the way of doing it. ‘ Reformation or 
ruin,’ is the only alternative before us; but what means or 
measures shall we employ to effect the reform that is confessedly 
so indispensable ? 





* Rev. John Maltby. 
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Preach the gospel? So every body says; but how shall it 
be preached? I wish, said a church-member, in one of our 
cities, to his pastor, somewhat distinguished for his fearless 
fidelity, I wish you would preach the gospel more.—The gos- 
pel more ! rejoined the pastor, have | preached any thing but 
the gospel ?—I think you have, sir; 1 sometimes feel as if I 
was starving for want of the pure gospel.—My dear sir, said the 
pastor, with some surprise and solicitude, this is a very serious 
charge; you must specify particulars. What have I ever 
preached, that is not the gospel ?—I can’t now remember any 
thing in particular; though I feel quite sure you don’t always 
preach the gospel.—But certainly you can recollect something 
from years of preaching.—No, sir, for 1 have never taken any 
notes.—Why, said the pastor, this is a hard case indeed,—to 
be charged with preaching heresy, and yet not be told a single 
one of the errors I have been inculcating for years.—Q, sir, I 
don’t accuse you of heresy ; I mean only that you don’t preach 
the gospel.—Pray, tell me, then, what you do mean; and, 
since you cannot recall any erroneous sentiments, beso good as 
to mention some of my faulty sermons.—I don’t remember 
just now any of those either.—This makes my case still harder ; 
and I think you must either retract your charge, or specify at 
least a sermon or two.—Well, I now remember one you 
preached on Uncharitable Judgments, and another on the 
Sabbath—And what was there wrong in them?—It was 
not preaching the gospel, sir.—But why not? Did I mistake 
the meaning of my text in either case?—No; I think you 
taught what you found in your texts——And yet it was not 
preaching the gospel! Do you remember where the texts of 
those two sermons were ?—No.—Well, one was in the Sermon 
on the Mount, the other was one of the ten commandments ; 
and do I understand you to intimate, that the author of the Deca- 
logue, and the preacher of the Sermon on the Mount, did not 
know what the gospel is, or that preaching what they have 
left on record, is not preaching the gospel? Will you then be 
so good as to tell me what you call preaching the gospel ?— 
Tell men to repent !—-Repent—of what ?—Of sin, to be sure. 
—Ofcourse ; but of what sin ?—Of all sin.—But all sin includes 
the very sins which you censure me for preaching against, and 
call it no preaching of the gospel.—You should preach against 
sin am general. ‘Tell men they are sinners; they know it, 
and will be led to repentance; but this preaching particulars 
does no good to any body. It exasperates folks ; they won’t 
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take it to themselves; it is not preaching the gospel; it does 
me no good.—Well, my brother, 1 can only say, you tell me 
to do one thing, and God requires me to do another; and [ 
would willingly leave it with your own conscience to decide 
which I shall obey. 

The main, if not the only, difference between the reformers 
and the conservatives of the present day, lies in the mode of 
applying the gospel to the sins and evils still lingering in 
Christendom. ‘They both agree in regarding the gospel as 
God’s grand remedy for the moral maladies of our world; but 
while the former urge, the latter oppose, a spectfic application 
of its principles. It is not our purpose or our province, to 
argue the point thus in dispute between good men; but having 
had some opportunities for candid observation, we will men- 
tion a few mistakes into which our conservative brethren seem 
to have fallen. 

1. They take it for granted, that the church needs no reform. 
No other supposition will account for their mode of reasoning ; 
but the incorrectness of such a position is too glaring to require 
comment. 

2. They assume, moreover, that the church as a body will 
spontaneously do whatever is needed in any department of 
reform. Will history justify such a position? Was even the 
real church willing, as a whole, to do the work of reform 
required just before the age of Luther? Were the churches in 
our own country prepared, in their ecclesiastical capacity, to 
start the cause of temperance, of foreign missions, or any other 
enterprise of benevolence or reform, before they were roused by 
the efforts of volunteers ? 

3. If the church will not do the work, it is not to be done 
at all; for the evils incident to any other mode of doing it are 
worse than the evils to be corrected. Not that private Chnis- 
tians have no abstract right to undertake reforms on their 
own responsibility ; but the inexpediency is so clear and urgent, 
as to render abstinence from the exercise of such a right an 
imperative duty. If the churches of the South do not as @ 
whole think best to renounce slave-holding, none of their mem- 
bers, no Christians in any part of the world, should disturb 
them by any “‘reformatory” efforts; nor was it right for the 
pioneers in the cause of temperance and missions to start as 
individuals in those enterprises before the church could be 
made to move on those subjects in a solid phalanx. By one 
denomination of Christians at the West, ministers have been 
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deposed, and members excommunicated from the church, for 
cooperating with Bible, missionary and kindred societies; nor 
do we see how such unlicensed co-workers even in the best of 
causes, could be justified on the principles of modern conserva- 
tism. 

4. It is assumed, also, that the early Christians labored, not 
as individuals, but as churches, in reclaiming the world to God. 
But of what church was Stephen or Philip, Peter or Paul, a 
commissioned missionary? ‘To what ecclesiastical organization 
did they hold themselves responsible as preachers or reformers ? 
We do not say that churches as such did not cooperate, or that 
the first Christian reformers paid no fraternal deference to them ; 
but their example, so far from justifying the theory of reform 
by the church alone, would serve to cover and sanction the 
whole ground in this respect of modern reformers. 

5. These reformers, moreover, are accused of wishing to 
take the work of reform out of the hands of the church. We 
cannot speak for them all; but, if we understand them aright, 
they aim only at persuading the church to take it out of their 
hands by doing tt herself; and, if she would just do this, we 
doubt whether she would not supersede, to the great joy of every 
real reformer, all the reformatory organizations now in existence 
among us. If the church will carry on the reforms confessedly 
needed, very good; but, if she will not, it would seem a very 
hard case if we may neither persuade her to do it, nor attempt 
to do it ourselves. 

6. But this would be coercing men into duty by the lash of 
public opinion. Is public opinion then to be kept down for 
the avowed purpose of making men self-satisfied in their degen- 
eracies? Is it never to be used as a prompter to duty, or a 
dissuasive from error and sin ?—Jt ts well to enlighten public 
opinion; but it should never be wielded as an engine of reform ? 
—We may form public opinion, but must not employ it! ! 

_%. The reformers of the present day are also accused of 
discarding the instrumentality of the gospel as “inefficient, 
superannuated, inapplicable to the times, too slow in its opera- 
tions, too calm in its temper, too sparing of epithets.” So far 
from this, the reformers of our acquaintance have relied on the 
gospel as their grand instrument of reform, and professed to 
teach no principles, and to seek no objects not embraced in 
that divine chart of the church. For ourselves we can say, if 
we did not honestly believe our enterprise to be part of Chris- 


tianity itself, as it came from the lips of our Saviour, we would 
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urge its claims no more ; nor would we inculcate any sentiment 
not found in the gospel, or resort to any measures which its 
spirit would disown. 

8. We feel little respect for the attempts made of late to 
distinguish enterprises of benevolence from those of reform. 
There is a difference, but not enough to justify the distinction 
attempted. Both include essentially the same elements ; and the 
chief difference lies in the fact, that benevolence is most prom- 
inent in one, and reform in the other. You cannot have one 
without a portion of the other; there is reform in every 
enterprise of benevolence, and benevolence in every process of 
reform. The benevolent enterprises of the day have reformed 
the church in some respects; they aim to reform the world 
in still more; and we see not what else is sought by any process 
of reform now in operation. Where then is the difference? 
Mainly in this, that some reformers of the day urge duties 
which even good people are not all willing yet to perform. It 
certainly cannot be in the assumption that benevolent in dis- 
tinction from reformatory societies, ‘were created by the 
churches, are identified with them, are sustained by them, and 
are acting for them, and in theirname;” for all this could not, 
at an early period of their history, be said of temperance, 
missionary and kindred associations, any more than it can now 
be said of moral reform or anti-slavery. ‘They all originated 
with individuals ; and the theory of ultra conservatives would 
have crushed every one of them in the bud. Reform was the 
first step towards their organization and successful action ; for 
the whole church had previously neglected the duties which 
she is now performing through these benevolent societies. 

We are far from objecting to criticism on the methods of 
reform. We are no apologists for the bad spirit, the unwise 
measures, or the manifold extravagances of reformers in any 
department. We wish to see every thing that is wrong 
expunged; but we still insist on the necessity of reform in 
some way,—by the church, if she will; by volunteers, if she 
will not,—as the grand elementary work of the age. 

Nor do we see how such reforms are going to supersede, 
prevent or retard the work of conversion. They are its 
pioneers and its auxiliaries. For this very reason were the 
claims of the temperance movement urged upon Christians 
with great effect; and such has been the influence of the 
reformatory part of all our benevolent enterprises. Look at 
the results in the powerful and oft-repeated revivals in our land ; 
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and never will such enterprises, except from mismanagement or 

erversion, have any other effect. We plead not for the 
abuses, but for the legitimate uses of reform ; and a kind of conser- 
yatism which shall make it the chief business of the church, on 
all such subjects, to hold still, and hold back, will be sure to hang 
upon her bosom like an incubus of death. 





MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS IN TIME OF PEACE. 


BY 8. E. COUES, ESQ. 


We will consider military establishments under four heads, 
viz, L. Their expensiveness,—2. ‘Their immorality,—3. Their 
insalubrity,—4. ‘Their uselessness. 

1. Their exPENSIVENEsS. It is an undoubted fact, that 
mankind, with very few exceptions, are more willing to give a 
dollar to support the law of violence, than a cent to maintain 
the law of love. 

We happen to have it in our power to state particularly the 
expense of the military peace establishments of Great Britain, 
having lately received from that country some documents on 
the subject. It appears from the vouchers therein recorded, 
that preparation for war in time of peace, including 
£9,330,348 for the militia and yeomanry, has cost that coun- 
try, £418,173,603 sterling,* in 21 years of peace, ending in 
1837—a sum equal to 4,355 tons of pure gold, or a load for 
14 ships of the ordinary size in gold, or a load for a fleet of 
224 ships in silver. But we should add to that sum 
£60,000,000 which the 100,000 men who compose the 
peace establishments of Great Britain would have earned, at 
ten shillings a week, making in the aggregate, the almost 
inconceivable sum of 480 millions of pounds sterling. Now, 
if we divide 418 millions by 60 millions, and allow that a man 
and his family spend all his wages, it will be found, that it 
costs the country almost seven times as much to support a man 
in idleness, as it does to support that man and his whole family 
when usefully employed. ‘To support this immense expense, 
the people are compelled to pay an enormous tax on every 
necessary of life, and on comforts and luxuries in some cases 
to the amount of three times their first cost, and now, in this 
twenty-fourth year of peace, the war expenses of that country, 
including the interest on the war debt, swallow up seven eighths 
of the products of these oppressive taxes, which, so far as the 








* A pound sterling is nearly four dollars and a half. 
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national debt is concerned, the poor are obliged to pay to the 
rich. 

Our own expenses for the purposes of war and peace are 
nearly in the same proportion. From the adoption of the 
Constitution to the year 1831, the aggregate of our expenses 
was $417,644,298 of which $305,960,938 were for warlike 
purposes, while the expenses of our civil government, including 
foreign intercourse, probably also including the purchase of 
Louisiana and the Floridas, amounted to but $56,738,690, or 
about one seventh of the whole expenses of the country. Itis 
true, we were, during that time, for a few months, engaged in 
a war with France, and with England for 919 days. If we 
take the time since that war to the present day, we shall find 
it amount to nearly 400,000,000 for war in a time of peace, 
while we expended but about one sixth part of this sum for 
the peaceful operations of government. 

It is difficult to ascertain the cost of the militia system, as 
the expense falls on each individual separately, who best 
knows how to value his time. By a careful calculation made 
in 1821, the expense of the militia to the whole country was 
rated at $6,000,000, without reckoning the time of the idle 
and dissipated who attend such spectacles as spectators. As 
the population of the country has since nearly doubled, the 
expense of the militia system has probably nearly doubled 
also. Besides this, in 41 years from 1791, our entire expen- 
ses amounted to $842,000,000; of which but little more than 
$37,000,000, or a twenty-third part of the whole, was for 
civil purposes. It is probable that the bare interest of the 
money expended and lost by war, since the beginning of the 
revolutionary war, would more than defray all our necessary 
expenses of education, religion and government. 

2. Immoratrry of military establishments in time of peace. 
It is found by experience, that soldiers in barracks, and sailors 
on board men-of-war, severed from the pursuits and _restraints 
of civil life, rapidly decline in morals and piety. It has been 
officially stated, in the British parliament, that of the soldiers 
stationed in the United Kingdoms, one in twenty annually 
passes through the public gaols; while of the general popula- 
tion, even including the army, there is but one to five hundred, 
being twenty-five to one in favor of civil life. Vice being 
poverty, in 1792, before the late wars in Europe, the poor 
rates of England and Wales amounted to but 2,000,000 
In 1819, after the war, they amounted to $7,800,000—an 
increase of nearly four-fold. 
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The demoralizing effects of our militia system is a subject 
of general notoriety. A late writer in the Christian Mirror, 
who had visited two muster-fields in Maine, says, ‘ In one field 
I counted no less than fourteen tents, or shanties as they 
are sometimes called, where ardent spirits were offered for 
sale. At the other, there were about twenty. As might have 
been expected in such places, you might have then witnessed 
the most horribly profane language, the disgusting features and 
tottering steps of the drunkard, the suffocating fumes of 
tobacco-smoke, the vulgar dance of some half-dozen rum-crazy 
beings on a few loose planks, attempting to keep time with the 
disgusting scrapings of some old fiddle. There was the nine- 
pin alley, the auctioneer vending his obscene pictures, while 
scores of females were looking on. Ever and anon was heard 
the shrill voice of ‘Call up! call up! here’s the good liquor!’ 

Dr. Doddridge, in his life of Col. Gardiner, speaks of mili- 

tary establishments as places, ‘where the temptations are so 
many, and the prevalence of the vicious character so great, 
that it may seem no inconsiderable praise and felicity to be 
free from dissolute vice ; and the few who do escape, should 
be reckoned heroes indeed, and highly favored of Heaven.’ 
_ Intemperance is the prevailing sin of military establishments. 
A surgeon stationed at Fort Gibson has given it as his opinion, 
that five-sevenths of the great sickness and mortality there, had 
been caused by intemperance. 

3. InsatuBrity ef military establishments. It is found 
that men congregated in camps and barracks, are much more 
sickly than when they are engaged in civil emplceyments, and 
live in the bosom of their own families. On this subject 
Dr. Johnson remarked, ‘ By incommodious encampments, and 
unwholesome stations, where courage is useless and enterprise 
unpracticable, fleets are silently dispeopled, and armies slug- 
gishly melted away.’ The vicious indulgences of the camp 
and the barrack shorten life; and it is probable, that not one 
of a hundred of those who enlist, ever feel the edge of the 
sword. Camp fevers and dissipation destroy the rest. The 
celebrated Neckar observes, ‘I cannot remember, without 
shuddering, to have seen the following statement in an estimate 
of the money requisite for the exigences of war,’ viz. 


40,000 men embarked for the colonies, 40,000 
Deduct one third for the first year’s mortality, 13,333 





Balance, 26 667 
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4. The usevessness of military establishments in time of 
peace. If we inquire, why is this great expense of money, 
jife, and morals? what mighty good is to compensate for these 
temporal and eternal evils? the answer given by those best 
acquainted with the subject is very unsatisfactory. Capt. 
Thrush, a British naval officer, who, from conscientious 
motives, resigned his commission, says in his ‘ Letter to the 
King, ‘though fleets and armies have been called means of 
safety, their history has shown them to be means of danger, 
and occasions of war. One nation has kept up its warlike 
establishments, because another nation did so, and thus the 
people of both are oppressed with heavy burdens.’ One 
object of a congress of nations should be, to bring the nations 
to agree to a mutual disarmament; so that, if militia systems, 
standing armies, and navies should not be altogether dispensed 
with, they might be greatly reduced. So far are great military 
establishments in time of peace from preventing war, that most 
writers on the law of nations make preparation for war by any 
nation a justifiable cause of war by a neighboring nation; and 
history shows that this principle has been frequently acted on. 

Gen. Calvin Jones, who was several years adjutant general 
of the State of North Carolina, and afterward promoted to the 
station of major general, in his letter to the General Assembly 
of that State, resigning his commission, and dated Dec. 
22, 1820, gives his testimony against the whole militia system 
as utterly worthless and demoralizing. He says, ‘ No substan- 
tial benefits are obtained, and the injury inflicted on property 
and morals is incalculable.’ 

In 1826, the secretary at war published a circular letter, 
which was sent to all the distinguished military men in the 
United States, in order to obtain their opinion of the utility of 
the militia system, with a view to aid a board of officers, who 
had been appointed to meet and give their advice on the sub- 
ject. The fifteenth question in the circular was stated in the 
following words, ‘ From your experience, are frequent musters 
advantageous to the great body of the militia?” More than 
thirty officers residing in the different States, high in rank and 
experience, wrote answers to this question, and two-thirds of 
the answers were in the negative. ‘The board of officers, in 
the report say, ‘ By far the greater number of letters submitted 
to the board represent ordinary militia musters, &c., as useless, 
and worse than useless.’ 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE ADVOCATES OF DEFENSIVE WAR. 


We certainly have a right, before giving our assent to the lawful- 
ness of war in any case, to have our difficulties fairly met; and the 
following questions, found at the close of a pamphlet on “The 
Obstacles and Objections to the Cause of Peace, by a Layman,” 
well known among our readers, are commended to the special 
attention of believers in the consistency of war with the gospel. 


“] call on all those Christians who advocate the consistency of 
war with Christianity, to answer the following objections to the war 
system, or to give up their sinful practices of fermenting the war 
spirit in the community. It is absurd in a professor of the Christian 
religion to continue in a course of conduct which he cannot defend ; 
and it is as wicked as it is absurd. 

1. The Old Testament plainly predicts that, by the influence of 
the religion of the promised Messiah, the time shall come when the 
nations shall Jearn war no more. How then can war be consistent 
with Christianity ? We have no such direct promise of the cessa- 
tion of slavery; yet all who believe that slavery will eventually 
cease, believe that such a reformation will be brought about by the 
general diffusion of Christianity. But how can the general diffusion 
of Christianity abolish slavery, if slavery be consistent with Chris- 
tianity? Much more reason have we to ask, how can the general 
prevalence of Christianity abolish the custom of war, if war be consistent 
with Christianity 2 

2. The precepts of Christ and his apostles teach us to love our 
enemy, to feed him when hungry, and to give him drink when 
thirsty—to return good for evil, and to overcome evil with good; 
and the example of Christ teaches us to suffer death for our ene- 
mies, rather than make them suffer. I ask, how can war be carried 
on agreeably to these precepts and this example? Ifit be answered 
that these precepts are of ‘ private interpretation,’ and do not apply 
to nations, [ ask, what authoriy is there for such an assertion ? 

3. All Christians expect a millenium when wars and fightings 
will cease. I ask, are there any duties which will be incumbent on 
Christians in the millenium, that are not incumbent on them now ? 
If any, what ? 

4. If the church, gives its sanction to any war, are we to expect 
the heathen to be converted to a higher standard of Christianity 
than that which is adopted by the church? If the church shall allow 
converts from heathenism to fight with each other, like Christian 
nations, will the millenium ever come until the church shall raise 
the standard of Christianity higher than it has ever yet been raised 
since the times of primitive Christianity ? 

». If the practice of war be consistent with Christianity, why did 
not the apostles and primitive Christians resort to war to defend 
themselves, or at least recommend such a resort when they should 
a stronger? If they did so, let our opponents produce the 

: ence of it. Ifthey did not, were they right or wrong? If right, 
why should we not follow their example ? 
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6. Our Saviour said, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God. I ask our opponents, do they 
expect ever to receive this blessing, and how are they to obtain jt 
by their present conduct? 

7. If it be unlawful for a Christian to go to war, is it not sinful in 
them to manufacture or sell arms, or learn the art of war ? 

8. Precepts may be found in the gospel suitable for every station 
and occupation in life, in which a Christian may be lawfully 
engaged. I challenge our opponents to produce a single command 
or precept given by our Saviour or any of his apostles, which js 
applicable to the occupation of a soldier, and evidently intended for 
his use. Now, if the profession of a soldier be consistent with 
Christianity, can our opponents tell us why a soldier was left 
without any precept or rule for his conduct but such as would dis- 
arm him? 

9. If there be a single virtue commended in the gospel, which a 
soldier may not dispense with, and yet not lose his rank and stand- 
ing as a soldier, I wish our opponents to name it. Or if there bea 
single vice forbidden in the gospel, which a soldier may not practise 
in perfect consistency with the principles of war, I wish the adyo- 
cates of war to point it out.” 





Mr. LADD’S ADDRESS AT THE ANNIVERSARY. 


The President, being called upon for some statements in support 
of the resolve touching the progress and prospects of our cause, 
arose, and said: 


I perceive the audience to be weary ; nor do I suppose myself able 
to detain them long by any thing I can offer; but being ready both 
in the chair, and on the platform, in season and out of season, to 
plead for peace, I rise to make a few remarks. 

Since last in this city, I have been to Washington. Not that I 
expected any decisive encouragement from that quarter before the 
people move; but I wished to reconnoitre the ground, and distribute 
among our own rulers, and the ambassadors from other govern- 
ments, copies of our work on a Congress of Nations. We cannot 
expect much from politicians until we get the people. Secure 
their constituents ; and they will come along fast enough. They 
fear the little bits of paper in the ballot-box far more than they do 
the thunders of argument. 

Well, when I reached Washington, my friend, Mr. Woodbury, 
advised me to call on the President; and being introduced by the 
Secretary, I had a conversation of some length with Mr. Van Buren, 
the amount of which, in plain English, was, “get the people with 
you, and you may depend upon my following.” Very true; but 
that I knew well enough without going all the way to Washington. 

The men at Washington, however, are not the only weather-cocks 
that wait for the veerings of the popular wind. I came yesterday 
from Philadelphia, whither I had gone to meet the representatives 
of the churches assembled there. You know the Presbyterians 
are now split into two parties, Old School and New School ; and, if 
any body needs peace, I am sure they do. Of the Old School I had 
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little hope; but, much to my surprise, I obtained even from them 
liberty to speak. The proposal, however, occasioned a good deal of 
fluttering. Some thought peace would ruin them. One would fain 
have restricted me to fifteen minutes; another would allow me to 
speak as long as I pleased ; and, after wasting in debate more time 
than I would have taken in my remarks, I got an opportunity to 
address them. Iobserved that the young men were for peace, while 
the old were against it, or doubtful about it. It is so every where. 
Appeal aright to a young man, and you will gain him; but argue 
ever so triumphantly with an old man, and however silenced or 
convinced, he wont stay so. 

We must, then, begin with the young; andI look with much hope 
upon the nurseries of the rising generation, There will the seeds 
of peace take deep, permanent root,—in Sabbath and common 
schools, in our academies, colleges and theological seminaries. 
The good seed is at work in these nurseries; and, when the next 
generation come upon the stage, there will be no more apathy on 
this subject. 

We have just been reminded, that there is no excitement about 

this enterprise; that there is more about a single company of sol- 
diers than about all the operations of this cause. It is too true; but 
the kingdom of God cometh not with observation. Its power is felt 
not in the thunder or the whirlwind, but in the still, small voice. 
The cause bas from the first been steadily advancing. Already has 
a great change been produced in the public mind. I was permitted 
last Sabbath to preach in the first church in Philadelphia, the first 
in the whole country ; but twelve years ago I was put down in the 
deacon’s seat, and not allowed even there to plead for peace on the 
Lord’s day. They had not reflected on its connection with the wel- 
fare of immortal souls, each worth more than the whole material 
universe ; and yet Christians, who admit all this, will the next day 
tell us we must go to war for two millions of acres of wild land, and 
run the risk of sending thousands on thousands of souls to perdition. 
No wonder that infidels are scandalized at such inconsistency of 
Christians, and doubt their sincerity. Make war for a tract of wild 
land not worth a million of dollars! 
_ But 1 arose especially to mention what has been done in distribut- 
ing the Essays on a Congress of Nations. It was for this purpose I 
went to Washington; and J succeeded in circulating that work with 
much apparent acceptance among the foreign ambassadors resident 
there. All but two received them cordially, and promised to send 
them to their respective courts. The two exceptions were the 
Spanish ambassador who returned no answer, and the Austrian, 
who replied that the etiquette of his Court would not allow him to 
send pamphlets and books. These, you will remember, are repre- 
sentatives of the least enlightened countries in Christendom; but 
they must build a wall higher than the sun before they can perma- 
nently shut out the light on this subject. None was given to the 
British ambassador, because a copy, probably the most splendid 
ever issued in this country, had been sent to Queen Victoria, and 
would doubtless be presented by a deputation from the London 
Peace Society. 

But some may ask, of what use to address crowned heads? We 
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expect little from them; but, as they are so elevated, may it not be 
Wise to use them as a flag-staff on which to hoist our colors ? They 
will receive our publication, and ask their ministers what answer 
shall be given; and, if once committed in favor of the cause, no 
matter how, or to whom. JI have no doubt that the emperor of 
Russia was led by the publications which the late Dr. Worcester sent 
him, to assemble what he regarded as a Congress of Nations, and 
for purposes avowedly peaceful and benevolent. The original 
mover of the Holy Alliance, however perverted in the end, was 
probably actuated by good motives; and the chief article adopted by 
them, was suggested by a woman. 

Here I cannot help remarking on the importance of female in- 
fluence to ourcause. If we can gain the women, we secure all the 
the next generation ; for women are the mothers of men, and con- 
tribute the chief influence in forming their character. Lord 
Brougham says, the character is formed before the child is six years 
old; but, whether it be so or not, women do the most to make it 
what it eventually becomes. Did you see the military company out 
to-day in their tinsel, their peacock feathers, and horse-tails? Their 
mothers taught them in the nursery to admire these trappings of 
war. ‘The minds of children are like wax when melted, which takes 
easily, and retains permanently, whatever is stamped upon it by a 
mother’s hand. .Give me the women; and I care little who make 
the laws. Their influence is silent, slow, gradual; but, like all the 
great operations of nature, it secures its object. You see the snow 
melt, and the grass grow, and the leaves put forth; but there is no 
noise, no parade. So with woman’s influence; and we must have it, 
we are fast coming to get it. The ladies in Portsmouth and Dover 
are setting a noble example; and I hope their sisters in other parts 
of the country will come soon to their aid in this cause. 

To return, however, I had, when at Washington, a long conversa- 
tion with the venerable John Quincy Adams, respecting a Congress 
of Nations, and said, I did not expect myself to witness its adoption, 
but hoped I was sowing seed from which another generation might 
reap such a harvest. “How old are you?” he asked; and, on re- 
ceiving my answer, he rejoined, “ Why, l expect myself to see some- 
thing of the kind; you are considerably younger than I; and, if you 
live, you will see it consummated in twenty years.” 

The Danish ambassador, to whom I had sent a copy of the work 
ona Congress of Nations, apologized for the delay of his answer by 
saying that he could not sooner command time to read it through,— 
no small task for a foreigner; a volume of 700 pages. “But,” said 
he, “Ithank you for the volume; I am charmed with it; it will 
mark an era in the cause of peace and human improvement.” He 
suggested some points on which he wanted more should be said; 
and, at my request, he promised to put down his thoughts for a 
second edition of the work. 

Men of eminence are beginning to take an interest in this grand 
scheme; and, when the communities ef Christendom become as 
enlightened concerning it as that of Massachusetts now is, all its 
governments will act, like our own legislature, in its favor. The 
glory of this movement I would fain have my own beloved country 
receive ; but I should not be surprised if the King of Prussia shoul 
send in his adhesion to the plan before we can get our own rulers 
to move in its behalf. 
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SIEGES.—No. I. 


1. Siege or Grenapa, 1487.—King Ferdinand meditated the 
investment of Granada; but knowing the strength and resources of 
the place, he delayed the siege, saying—* We must have patience 
and perseverance. By ravaging the country this year, we shall pro- 
duce a searcity the next, and then the city may be attacked with 
effect.” Ferdinand did not suffer his plans of desolation to loiter. 
On the eve of harvest, when the fields were ready for the sickle, be 
detached parties in every direction to scour the country. Villages 
were sacked, burnt, and destroyed, and the lovely vale once more 
laid waste with fire and sword.* 

9, Since or Srenna.—Sienna was besieged in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the forces of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. After holding 
out through great extremity, and losing vast numbers of the peaceable 
inhabitants by famine and sickness, the garrison subsisted for some 
days by feeding on the weeds gathered off the city walls, and dipped 
in the lamp-oil of the churches. ‘The expedient however soon failed, 
and at length they surrendered themselves, a company of moving 
skeletons, into the hands of the Spaniards.t+ 

3. Stece or Ismait.—This strong and flourishing town, situated 
on the Turkish side of the Danube, was coveted by the Empress 
Catharine, and besieged by Suwarrow, and a large Russian force. 
After a slaughter of near forty thousand men on both sides, Ismail 
was taken by storm, December 23, 1790, and given up to pillage by 
the Russian general. The unoffending inhabitants were exposed to 
violence and massacre during three days, and very few of them 
escaped with their lives. 

4, Stece or Fiusuine, 1809.—Flushing was attacked by a British 
force in the Walcheren expedition, and surrendered in December, 
after a siege of about four months. Almost every building in 
Flushing suffered from the terrible effects of the bombardment, and 
the town was reduced to an entire ruin. Many of the inhabitants, 
finding their houses no defence against the shells and rockets, took 
shelter in the vaults and cellars; but such was the force of these 
projectiles that they were buried in the ruins, and mostly perished. 
The few survivors were nearly famished by privations, and reduced 
to despair; and it was remarked that they looked like persons who 
had lately escaped from the tombs. The English army in great 
numbers fell victims to the Walcheren fever, and other diseases ; 
and of those who returned home many more died of inveterate 
agues, contracted in that fatal climate.t 

o. Storming or Beierave, 1689.—Belgrade was besieged by the 
Austrians, and assaulted at five points at once; all these divisions 
were however repulsed with dreadful loss on both sides, though the 
place was afterwards surrendered by the Turks. “Nothing could 
be more brilliant or more sanguinary,” says Prince Kugene, who 
commanded the Imperialists, “yet how strangely one may find 
amusement amidst scenes of horror. I shall never forget the appear- 
‘nce and grimaces of the Jews who were compelled to throw into 
the Danube the bodies of 12,000 men, killed on both sides, to spare 
the trouble and expense of burying them.”§ 


* Conquest of Granada, Vol. II A i 
L - I, p. 271. t Montluc’s Memoirs, 
} Paterson’s Memoirs, ' § Memoirs of Prince Eugene. 
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6. Sizrce or Liste, 1708.—This strong town was defended to 
desperation by the French, against the allied forces under Prince 
Eugene. He says, “I directed two assaults to be made to facilitate 
the assault of a covered way, but was always repulsed with a horri- 
ble carnage. Five thousand English sent me by Marlborough, to 
retrieve my loss, performed wonders, but were thrown into disorder, 
We heard the ery, ‘ Vive le Roi, et Bouffers” Isaid a few words in 
English—those brave fellows rallied round me, and I led them to 
the fire. Hlere was another unsuccessful attack: out of 5,000 
English, not 1,500 returned, and 1,200 workmen were killed.”* 

7. Siege or Paris iN THE SixTEENTH CenTuRY.—Henry the 
Fourth and his army besieged Paris; a sore famine raged within the 
city, and in the space of one month 30,000 persons died of hunger— 
mothers fed on the flesh of their own children. The Spanish am- 
bassador advised them to dig up the dead bodies, and make use of 
their bones, pounded to compose a kind of paste. This detestable 
food cost the greatest part of those who ate it their lives.t 


MORAL CHARACTER OF THE NAVY. 


Our navy has been so much the pride and boast of the nation as 
to make it somewhat hazardous for any one to whisper a word in 
its dispraise. We have never doubted its deep and general corrup- 
tion; but we chose to abstain from speaking of it, till we could 
bring proof the most satisfactory to confirm our statements, and 
should have space for a pretty full disclosure. Our limits will not 
permit us even now to give a minute exhibition of the subject; but 
from two witnesses, one a clergyman who sailed to Russia in one 
of our war-ships, and the other for many years a midshipman in the 
navy, we select such illustrations of its character as will perhaps 
suffice for most of our readers. 

The Rev. J. C. Wexzster, from whose report to the Seamen’s 
Friend’s Society we take the following extracts, was sent out by that 
Society to St. Petersburg in 1837. We have the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the writer; and we have reason to believe 
that the subjoined extracts give too favorable an impression respect- 
ing the real character of our navy. Indeed, the cautious Secretary 
of the Society was afraid to publish the strongest statements of Mr. 
Webster’s report; and it would probably be easy for any man at all 
familiar with our army or navy, to state facts that would startle, dis- 
gust and confound the public. 

GovERNMENT AND Disciprine.—It is generally understood that 
the word of a commanding officer of a man-of-war is law. He can 


punish at will. A very good regulation, not long since adopted in 
the navy, is, that punishment can be inflicted only under the direc- 








* Memoirs of Prince Eugene. t Villroy’s Memoirs. 
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tion of the presiding officer; but his authority is well nigh absolute 
—for the process of redress for a common sailor, under any ordinary 
circumstances, by an appeal to a court-martial, would be so tardy 
and dubious, as hardly to be considered a qualification of the state- 
ment that the system is one of unlimited despotism. From the 
time Jack signs his shipping papers, during a three or four years’ 
cruise, till he is discharged, he virtually surrenders his own free 
agency. He is kept like a criminal within the walls of a prison 
during most of the time ; and I have known it to be with the utmost 
difficulty that a boy could get liberty to go on shore in a foreign 
Jand, and see a mother or sister whom he had not seen for years. 
No confidence is placed in Jack, and so none is begotten in him 
towards his officers. 

The summary and barbarous practice of flogging upon the bare 
back is the means used to secure obedience to the laws. ‘The prin- 
cipal offences for which this penalty is incurred are, want of 
cleanliness, intoxication, stealing, neglecting the watch, desertion, 
and disobedience of a superior officer. And sometimes Jack suffers 
deservedly, and sometimes he does not; for it requires but little 
ingenuity in a superior officer to get a man flogged for the satisfac- 
tion of a mere personal grudge. When I went upon deck, before 
breakfast, I seldom failed to see some poor fellow smarting under 
the boatswain’s lash at the gangway. ‘The instrument used is a 
handle twelve inches long, with nine thongs attached to one end. 
When we lay at Portsmouth England, several men sought an oppor- 
tunity to desert the ship; most of them were retaken and put in 
irons until we had gone to seaagain. On the morning of the twelfth 
of July, | heard the order throughout the ship of “all hands to wit- 
ness punishment.” I had no disposition to witness the barbarous 
process; but even in the cock-pit I was not out of the reach of the 
sound of the lash, and the cries of the wretched sufferers. Seven 
men received three dozen lashes each, and one,who proved to he a ring- 
leader of the rest, four dozen. The quiet and unflinching manner 
with which this last endured his punishment, excited a degree of 
surprise, and perhaps admiration, among all the crew. He uttered 
nota groan; and when the boatswain’s mate ceased flogging, after he 
had given him three dozen, supposing he had finished, Jack himself 
remarked, “only three dozen yet, sir, one more if you please, only 
lay them on fair, and be as quick as you can!” 

Now, that this treatment was often deserved, I did not doubt. 
Indeed, as some cases occurred, I could not well see how it could 
be otherwise; and if its whole tendency was to crush the spirit of a 
man, and banish all self-respect, if any remained, and well nigh 
preclude the possibility of his reformation, I attributed the fault, not 
so much to the commanding officer, as to the nature of the system. 
It is one of the evils inseparable from a system of war. The system 
collects the worst class of men together. In the first place, what 
respectable man goes as a sailor on board a man-of-war? Many are 
adepts in crime before they go on board, and they are only rendered 
Worse by their intimate associations. They are treated as criminals, 
not in any manner to inspire reciprocal confidence, and improper 
deportment is the very natural result. Discipline must be had— 
order must be preserved—an offence is committed. There is no 
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patience or disposition to adopt the rational and scriptural mode of 
moral and religious instruction, persuasion, and kind treatment—this 
would be too tardy—a ship or fleet might be captured in the mean 
time. Besides, it would conflict directly, both in theory and practice, 
with the principles of the system. Therefore the summary method 
of flogging is resorted to. A man’s back is more accessible than his 
conscience, and more readily affected by his fellow-men, and so 
the appeal to that is direct. 

Morat anv Rexticious Coaracter.—When it was convenient, 
divine service was had once upon the Sabbath. A little wildness 
about the weather, however, served as quite a sufficient apology for 
dispensing with the sermon, which on any occasion must not exceed 
fifteen or twenty minutes in length. When preaching could not be 
had, the prayers of the Episcopal service were usually read. In 
compliance, however, with the request of the commodore, and in 
concurrence with the wishes of the chaplain, I preached repeatedly 
during the passage. But after all, the Sabbath is but little known on 
board a man-of-war. 

I did not neglect to do what I could for the promotion of temper- 
ance, by conversation upon the subject, and distribution of temper- 
ance papers. It is to be regretted that the vile poison is yet dealt out 
to our sailors in the navy, and that vitiated appetite, by the means, is 
cherished, which we should have the best reason to hope would be 
corrected, were the poison withheld during a three or four years’ 
cruise. It was painful to see the evidence of immoderate drinking 
even among some officers. 

Profanity, may, perhaps, be said to be habitual with most of all 
classes on board a man-of-war. Gentlemen indulge the habit, who 
would be very unwilling to have it understood among their friends, 
or in the circle in which they move on shore. The plea, however, 
is, “that it is absolutely necessary.” Admit it, and what must we 
think of the system which makes a violation of God’s law absolutely 
necessary ? 

Beginning with those high in station, and descending to the lowest 
grade of such a ship, we find a soil most adverse to the growth 
of true religion. It is to be feared that some officers of our navy 
affect to look with a supercilious contempt on humble, unaffected 
piety. As a general thing, they are at the farthest remove from the 
spirit of our blessed Saviour, whose great principle of action was to 
overcome evil by suffering, and to endure insult rather than revenge. 

With regard to the mass of the crew, we can judge somewhat of 
its character when we reflect upon the materials that compose It. 
First, there are the fugitives from our penitentiaries and public 
justice, incendiaries, thieves, and murderers. Then, there is a class 
of the lowest of the low, who have been before the mast on board 
merchantmen, till the grog has been dispensed with, and now have 
enlisted in the navy, at reduced wages, for the sake of the scanty 
pittance of two or three gills per day of filthy whisky. Repeatedly 
did they assure me that it was for no other reason that they had 
enlisted in the navy. It is due, however, to a few, to say, that they 
have enlisted there for the sake of being obliged to allowance them- 
selves, with the hope that it may work a reformation in them. Again, 
there is a class of youth, some with and some without parents OF 
guardians, who were so refractory and disobedient, that they have 
been put on board our ships of war in order to keep the peace at 
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home, and, if possible, to subdue their fractious wills. There are 
still others, who through dissipation, have become unfortunate in 
business, and have changed their names, and sought this seclusion 
from the society of friends and acquaintance, with whom they once 
had a fair and honorable standing. 1 have been told by such that 
they have very reputable connections in life, who know not where 
they are, but have supposed for years that they are dead—a reflection, 
Iam sure, more desirable in many cases, than a knowledge of their 
true condition. 

I have been induced to make this statement of facts, that well- 
disposed persons, who may think the navy a desirable situation for 
themselves or friends, may know what the navy is. As for myself, 
did I wish to be almost sure of sending a friend to perdition, I would 
put him at an early age into the navy. He will be surrounded by a 
mass of any thing but the savor of true religion. Most of our ships 
have no provision for moral and religious instruction; and, what is 
still worse to be lamented, as I believe, is the utter impossibility for 
a minister to be faithful to souls on board a man-of-war. The whole 
system is at open war with the very first principles of the gospel. 
The system is radically wrong, and most of its associations injurious 
in the extreme. Senda youth on board such a ship, and licentious- 
ness, and irreligion, and vain show meet him at the gang-way, and 
faithfully attend him, till, in nine cases out of ten, he becomes 
their relentless victim. 





A GLIMPSE AT OUR NAVY. 


Evils and Abuses in the Naval and Merchant Service exposed. By 
Wittiam McNa tty, formerly of the United States Navy. 1839. 


The spirit of this book is bad enough, very like that of the business 
in which its author had been engaged; but, as he had ample means 
of information, and no conceivable motive for traducing his own pro- 
fession, we shall call him upon the stand asa proper and credible 
witness respecting the practices and general character of our navy. 


Mover or PpRocURING SEAMEN.—*Seamen enlist for three years. 
There are always a number of crimps hanging round the rendezvous 
where the seamen ship, to induce them to do so, for which they 
receive a fee, not from the government, but from the seamen 
themselves. A bonus must be paid by them for permission to enter 
the service of their country. 

“Crimping is a word well understood by all persons acquainted 
with the navy; but to the uninitiated it will be necessary to explain 
it. A crimp is nota whit more respectable than a body-snatcher, 
and twin brother to one who bears nearly the same name, and is 
supported on the establishment of a certain class of females. The 
crimp persuades the seaman by fine stories to ship, telis him he will 
have three months’ advance, gets him to affix his name to the articles, 
and if he is what is called a green hand, induces him to go on board 
the ship in which he has agreed to serve, for the purpose of looking 
at her. While there, the crimp produces the certificate of the man 
having entered at the rendezvous, vbich is given by the officer who 
ships the man to the crimp. When this order is once presented to 
the officer of the receiving ship, the sailor cannot again be permitted 
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to goon shore. The crimp or sailor landlord will then produce a 
bill against the man amounting to the whole of his three months’ 
advance. Rarely have I seen or known a man to receive more than 
one or two dollars out of his three months’ advance. 

“The shipping officers despise these crimps, although necessity 
compels them to use the vile creatures, for the same reason that 
noxious poisons are resorted to in medicine. The bowl for which 
one dollar is charged, is a vile decoction of rum and sugar with the 
addition of an egg, and not infrequently mixed with opium or some 
other drug that produces drunkenness and sleep, and in that manner 
they are frequently carried on board.” 


Punisuments 1N THE Navy.—The practices of the navy are little 
known or suspected by the community at large; but we quote one 
specimen to show how seamen are generally treated. The book 
before us is full of them; and we might copy nearly half its pages 
to illustrate the cruelties inflicted upon them; but we will select 
only one to let our readers see how frequent, arbitrary and severe 
are their punishments, and for what trivial offences. 


“One night, while the ship was on her way from Smyrna to 
Mahon, it fell calm, and the officer of the deck, Lieut. H f, 
ordered the forecastle men and foretop men to man the fore clew 
garnets and buntlines, and stand by to haul up the foresail. The 
word was given, and the sail hauled up, but not so quickly as he 
wished it to be. ‘The yards were braced sharp up, and, as there was 
no wind, the fore tack and sheet blocks caught in the lee fore rigging, 
on the ratlines, and a man had toclearthem. Nothing, however, 
would be taken as an excuse, and he flogged the whole watch of the 
forecastle and foretop men, giving them one dozen each, and ordered 
them forward to set the sail again. It was set, and they were 
ordered to man the clew garnets and buntlines, to haul it up again. 
The lee clew caught in the rigging as before, and he flogged them 
all again. Once more the sail was set, and hauled up with the same 
results; in fact, it was a moral impossibility to run the lee clew right 
up, as the heavy blocks would catch in the rigging; and the men 
were flogged three times, in less than one hour. There were eleven 
in the foretop, and twelve on the forecastle, making twenty-three 
men, punished with three dozen each, for no offence under the face 
of heaven.” 

PUNISHMENTS FREQUENT AND ARBITRARY.—* We, the crew, were 
drafted on board the United States ship, Fairfield, on the 3d of 
August, 1828, and from that time until she was paid off, which was 
in May, 1831, I do not believe that a single day elapsed that punish- 
ment, by flogging, did not take place,—at least, for the nine months 
that I remained on board, I can answer for the fact. At that time 
there was a custom in the service, directly contrary te law, whereby 
any officer of the deck could inflict punishment; but for the credit 
of the navy it must be told, that this has very seldom been the case 
of late years, for few captains will allow it, at the present day, to be 
done on board their vessels. This was not punishment with the 
cat, which the law directs to be the instrument of punishment, but 
with what is termed ‘a colt;’ this is a piece of eighteen-thread 
ratline, or one-inch rope, and generally has one or two hard twine 
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whippings upon each end. Twelve lashes with this, over a thin frock 
or shirt, gave greater pain and bruised the flesh more than the cat 
would have done; and it was with this instrument that the deck 
officers of the Fairfield punished the men, and there was no limit to 
the number of lashes, but just as many as it might please the officer 
to order—sometimes one, and at other times three dozen. Such 
punishment frequently brought the blood through the shirt, and often 
left the flesh black for two or three weeks, and then yellow for as 
many more, before it healed perfectly. 


«J joined the Warren for a few months, in 1829, under the com- 
mand of Capt. H——r; here the same rules were in existence as on 
board the Fairfield. Every officer of the deck was allowed to flog 
who, and when he pleased; and there was one (who was afterwards 
tied by a court martial for similar acts, and suspended for two 
years, which induced him to resign) who never had the deck with- 
out flogging some person; if he only relieved another officer to his 
meals,he would pick a fault, and flog some one before he went below. 

“There was a lieutenant on board, W. P. P., who took delight in 
whipping the cook’s mate on all occasions ; but he never could draw 
any demonstration of pain from the lips of the black. He flogged 
him over the back and elsewhere, but with no better success. At 
length he made him stand upon the side ladder, and directed the 
boatswain’s mate to flog him over the shins. This was the negro’s 
tender part,and he shouted from pain. ‘Ha, you nigger, 1 have 
found out your heart, have I?’ at the same time smiling in savage 
barbarity, and looking forward to the men for approval of his inge- 
nuity; but in their looks he read nothing but hatred and scorn. 

“The Captain, when a man was reported to him, never punished 
with less than two dozen lashes; and that too for an offence of 
which none were oftener guilty than himself. He would floga 
sailor for being drunk, when his own eyes were blood-shot, and he 
was suffering from the effects of the previous night’s debauch. 


“When one officer relinquishes the command of a ship of war to 
another, it is customary before so doing, either to punish or forgive 
persons who are charged with offences. But when Capt. Downes 
gave up the command of the Delaware this had not been done, 
probably at the instigation of the Commodore who wished to let his 
crew know what they might expect, by giving them a foretaste of 
his iron rule. The side was piped, the drum rolled, and the Com- 
modore rolled or hobbled over the gangway, as his flag fluttered at 
the mast-head. He bowed to the officers, and directed the first lieut. 
to bring up the prisoners, which was done, and he came to the gang- 
way with the report in his hand. ‘David Burns, boatswain’s mate, 
] break you,’ said the Commodore; ‘strip; seize him up, and boat- 
swain’s mate do your duty.” The man did so, and received two 
dozen lashes, and in the same manner he served the whole. One of 
them said, while undergoing the torture, ‘O, Commodore, do forgive 
me; I will never get drunk again.’ ‘If 1 forgive you,’ said the com- 
modore, ‘I hope God will never forgive me.’ These were his words. 
All the prisoners were punished with two dozen each, without any 
parley or investigation as to the truth of the offences with which 
they were charged. 

“Never let American citizens in the Northern States, rail at slavery, 
or the punishment inflicted on slaves, or say that it is wrong, so long 
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as their own sons, their own flesh and blood, their own seamen, 
their own free citizens, and the men to whom they look for protec- 
tion in case of war, are daily subject to the same treatment as the 
slaves, whose degraded situation in the Southern States calls forth, 
so justly, the warmest sensibilities of the heart and nature of philan- 
thropists. The late John Randolph openly declared in the 
legislative halls of Congress, that he had witnessed more flogging 
on board the man-of-war that carried him to Russia, in a few months, 
than had taken place during ten years on his plantation, where there 
were five hundred slaves. This was asserted in the presence of our 
most enlightened statesmen, without any motion being made to 
inquire into, or correct the abuse.” 


Our limits compel us to defer other extracts concerning the severity 
- of punishments in our navy, and respecting its tendency to produce 
a fearful amount of intemperance and licentiousness. 

Similar disclosures respecting the army we may perhaps be able 
to give in our next number. A difficulty of recent occurrence at 
West Point, has developed the deep and irredeemable corruption 
of that war-nursery ; and when we receive the expected publication 
of facts in the case, we shall insert at least the substance of them, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rev. N. M. Harry, Home Sec’y London Peace Society, to W1uu1aM Lapp. 
Hackney Road, London, Dec. 17th, 1839. 


My pear FRIEND, 
I received your kind letter answering my questions, for which 


accept my best thanks. I am quite satisfied with your solution of 
the difficulty. Your letters to our dear friends, Hargreaves and 
Brockway, have also been received, and very interesting they have 
been to us. Most of them we hope to send you in print across the 
great Atlantic next January, in the Herald of Peace.n * * * * 

I trust that the pacific principle is gaining ground in this country, 
though it is but slowly. <A very sincere friend to the peace cause, 
a member of the Society of Friends, Mr. Christy of Stockport, has 
recently paid a visit to all the colleges in the university of Oxford, 
with a copy of our tracts, bound, as a present to the library of each 
college, and with a copy of our advertisement of the premium for a 
Prize Essay. He obtained an interview with the principals of most 
of these colleges, and, upon the whole, his mission was very satis- 
factory in its results, and highly interesting to the friends of peace. 
Mr. Christy is a most indefatigable promoter of peace, and a very 
desirable man to undertake such a mission. His spirit is so kind 
and his manners so pleasing, no one can do otherwise than respect 
him, the moment he speaks. 

I am rejoiced to see in the Patriot of yesterday, a letter from your 
Hon. Daniel Webster to the Duke of Rutland, a letter of great good 
sense and noble feeling. I have ventured to state in a memoir 
which I have written of the Count de Sellon, and which you will see 
in the next Herald, that this is what the world wants to establish 
peace between the great powers, for great men to cultivate a mutual 
friendship and interchange visits, and especially as the Count did, 
welcome every friend of peace to his house and his heart. 
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Rev. JAMES HARGREAVES, For. Sec. London Peace Society, toWm.Lanpp. 
Waltham Abbey, January 14, 1840. 

* * * * Qur petition to the House of Lords too much resem- 
bled Jonah’s gourd, which came up ina night, and perished in a 
night. It has, however, broken the ice, and it should soon be 
followed again and again with others, before the openings of the ice 
be again frozen together. It isa precedent that may be pleaded 
another opportunity. We very much want a larger committee. 
When any public or important step is to be taken, the whole burden 
falls upon a few, and requires a great sacrifice of time and labor, and 
men of business are seldom at Jeisure. My residence is nearly four- 
teen miles from the office of the Society, so that I can seldom attend, 
and am rather a nominal than areal Secretary. I have long urged the 
committee to find an active, zealous young man, thoroughly imbued 
with the peace principle, with leisure to attend all meetings, and a 
will to consecrate all his energies to the promotion of the heaven- 
born cause. I consider my holding office an hindrance, and not a 
help. Hitherto the committee have not granted my request. 

We have now two travelling agents, whose labors I hope will 
spread information, and make many disciples to the pure principles 
of peace, I have some fears lest the finances will not be equal to the 
expenditure. However, we need not despair, for all the silver and 
gold belong to the Prince of Peace. I met witha gentleman a few 
weeks ago, whose name I am not at liberty to mention, who gave 
me £100 for the Society, with the following title,“ A Promoter of 
Peace.” A few such donations would inspire us with courage, and 
remove the fear of pecuniary difficulties. 

Your account of the Rev. Mr. Boynton is interesting and encoura- 
ging. I have met with many similar cases. I have been asked by 
persons unknown to me, both gentlemen and ladies, at a great 
distance from home; “Sir, did not you deliver a lecture on peace 
at such a time, in such a place? 1 shall not easily forget it,” &c. 
Such circumstances call upon us to sow our seed in the morning, 
and in the evening not to withhold our hand. * * * * * * #% 

The outbreaks of the Chartists, on the borders of Wales, have had 

atendency to stem the current of our principles. Many now ask, 
“What should we have done in this case without soldiers? The 
nation would soon have been overrun by lawless depredators, and 
anarchy, confusion and bloodshedding would have been universal. 
To reason with persons while in this state of mind is labor in vain. 
1 merely tell them, that generally they exclude God from their cal- 
culations, who nevertheless holds the reins of universal empire, and 
who at his pleasure, “stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their 
Waves, and the tumult of the people.” If there had been no wars 
previously, and no standing army, the cause and the occasion of 
Chartism had had no existence. 
_ I think with you, that as a nation, we are upon the eve of some 
important movement. Let us hope and trust it will be reformation, 
and not'destruction, Yet it is said that additions are making to the 
army and the navy. This is no good sign. 

In proving the inconsistency of war with Christianity, we have 
often said, that cases may, and do frequently occur, in which the 
soldier cannot obey his officer or commander, but by disobeying God, 
or he cannot obey God, but by disobeying his superiors; he must 
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therefore sacrifice his liberty and his conscience, or subject himself 
to reprehension and punishment. It appears that a Major Armstrong, 
lately stationed at Winchester, has held prayer meetings with other 
soldiers likeminded, and has held forth among them the word of 
life. Being invited, he addressed the Sunday scholars, and also 
preached in the Independent Chapel, at Winchester, with very great 
acceptance. The high church party took offence; the matter wag 
brought before the Colonel, and the Colonel applied to Lord Hill, 
the commander-in-chief. It is said, that an order was sent from the 
horse-guards prohibiting the major from preaching any more, and 
from holding any more religious meetings among his soldiers. This 
is a stubborn proof that a soldier is not at liberty to serve God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, without incurring the 
displeasure, and the punishment, of those placed over him. This, 
unless a man be released from his accountability to God, is some- 
thing more degrading, dreadful and dangerous than any servitude, 
or slavery with which Iam acquainted. A Colonel Thompson has 
also been sharply reprehended, for attending, not a conventicle, nor 
a church, but a public meeting of a different description, at Ashton- 
under-Line. ‘This Isuppose was connected with politics, and though 
it is admitted that the colonel took no part, yet he cannot escape the 
lash of reproof. Were we not encompassed with facts, one could 
scarcely be persuaded that man, a rational being, would ever sell 
his birthright, his liberty, and conscience, as well as his limbs and 
his life, for all the honors and treasures that any government under 
heaven could offer him. " 

On the morning of Christmas day (so called), Dec. 25th, we held 
as usual, a prayer meeting in our vestry room, to supplicate God 
for universal and lasting peace. The attendance was not equal to 
that of the previous year. But countenanced or not, I hope that I 
shall be enabdled untiringly to persevere as long as life shall last. 

Perhaps you are not aware that our government manufacture their 
gunpowder at Waltham Abbey, and that a considerable part of the 
town is government property, and of course many of the inhabitants 
are employed in the powder mill, and numbers more in a gun man- 
ufactory in the vicinity. Iam thus placed on very tender ground. 
Notwithstanding, I avow my principles openly and firmly, as matter 
of duty, though I deem it expedient to exercise prudence and cau- 
tion. Our clergyman is a decided advocate for the use of the sword, 
re thinks we ought now to employ it to humble the emperor of 

ina. hentia 


Receipts before the late Anniversary. 





Winthrop, Me., Rev. David Thurston, $200 | Philadelphia, 8. P. Morris,....+++++- 200 
FU iis's 0s cb vce ccsedtes coon 200 Catharine Morris,.....+..+++++ 200 
Portsmouth, N. H., B. Cheever,..... 300 Young Man, T. S.,....-+eee+++ 15 00 
Exeter, N. H., John Houston,....... 200 Society of Inquiry,...---++++++ 5 00 
Germantown, Penn., Advocates,..... 13 00 Henry Roads,.....ccseeeeeeees 20 00 
Be Mis ccnticeinecueenes 2 00 Sundry persons, for Advocates, 4 0 
i: ccccsensadiacsie 5 00 | Haverhill, A Friend,.......esesese+ 200 
Cs os eseccccccsccsccedeess 300 | Mew York, George Shipman,........ 30 
Wenlthamn! Ble. << secccsaesecccescs 378 | Wilmington, Del., Joseph Lyman,.-. 1 00 
Dover,N.H., to con. Rev. Mr. Youne | Middlebush, N. J., Jacob I. Schultz,. 5 00 
BBG ceescscsss sevsceeeeeee 20 00 gll4 78 
From June 1 to July 15. 
E, Medway,...seescsscerecccevevecs $10 00 | Bedford,...ccccccccccccescecceseess 17:50 
Natick,.cccccccccccccees o eeecevene 3 50 $145 78 
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